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TO THE REPUBLICANS OF THE ISLAND OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 





Dorchester Gaol, July 6, 

CITIZENS, Year 3, of the Spanish Revolution. 
| FULFIL my promise this week to discuss the subject of the 
propriety or justice of a natioual payment of the Govern- 
ment Debt. In my last, I stated to you, that, it appeared 
to me more just to bring the creditor to that debt to an im- 
mediate compound of such property as is available for that 
purpose, than to continue to tax the produce of industry to 
pay its interest. 1 stated also, that, to me, it appeared the 
Insolvent Debtor Laws and the Bankrupt Laws were strictly 
and justly applicable to that object. Upon all the reflection 
I have been since able to give the subject I still remain of 
the same opinion, in support of which I shall proceed to 
discuss the letter of Andrew Middleton, as published in my 
last, and to shew that the doctrines of that letter are neither 
sound nor practicable as a whole, as far as they relate to 
the payment of what is called the National Debt. The 
first step in any argument for the payment of that debt, 
should be to shew the practicability of payment; for 
without this, all other argument is vain, and the necessity 
must decide the justice of the matter, wherever it ends. 

Tie first point on which I consider Andrew Middleton 
not to have been sufficiently explicit, is the-question of con- 
tracts. Hesays they ought to be inviolable: so say I, and 
so will every honest man say. But what is a contract? 
An agreement between two or more persons to accomplish 
certain object for a certain object. But the contract 
here more particularly alluded to is a money contract, and 
as money, like every other thing, is changeable in its relative 
value, and asa standard of value is much affected by the 
measures of a Government, particularly, such an unstable, 
insecure Government as that under which we live, it beho- 
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194 THE REPUBLICAN. 
veth us to consider how far money bargains are valid mn 

this country at this moment, when the value of money inte. 
lation to the necessaries of life has been doubled with, 
these ten years. We must put out of the question al 
contracts for short periods, as these are not so liable to 
affected by the measures of the Government, and considg 
the contract of a person who deposited one thousan 
pounds in the funds in the year 1812, and who has sufferej 
it there to remain to this day, regularly receiving an interes 
at five per cent.» Upon a first and superficial view, honest 
and justice would seem to say, that this man’s contrac 

should be held sacred on the part of the person or persons 

who borrow his money, and that, at any time, he may think 

proper, he should be at liberty to take back to himself bi 

thousand pounds as a principal, according to the terms of 
his original contract. But there are two things to be cov. 
sidered before such a decision be made. Has not the Go. 

vernment as a superior contracting power the means o 

altering the relative value of the money lent? And was no 

the lender apprised, at the time of his so contracting to lend, 

that the Government had this power, and that the state oi 

the country and a combination of other circumstance 

would drive the Government to measures that must inevite- 

bly affect his contract, and that as to such affection being to 

bim favourable or unfavourable, being a matter of uncer 

tainty, and a circumstance that could not before seen; but 
as distress prevailed in the country, and more particulary 
in the Government, the probability being, that the result o 
this contract would ultimately be unfavourable to him the 
lending party? The question as a whole is not as \0 
whether there ought not to bea strict adherence to cot: 
tract by the contracting parties, but whether it be not post 
ble for a third party so to’alter that contract, as to render i 
an Injustice to enforce it as binding on the party whose i 
terest is affected to his serious loss, and to whom the exett: 
tion of the contract becomes altogether a different thing t 
what it was intended and expected to be when first entered 
into. These are points to be considered before we speak 
oe = honesty of adhering to contracts, and it b 
in ithe ees t ‘ man, who deposited one thousand pound 
ceived fift » int 3 year 1812, and who in the year 1813 re 
the year ete S as an interest, received as an interes!!! 
md ee fi “ sum of money double the value of the sum 
in the year 1813, although he had not increased 
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tracting powers has changed the terms of this lesser contract, 
so as to double the gain of the one party and the loss of the 
other, therefore, unless that Government, with its other mea- 
sures, had protected the losing party against this loss, the en- 
forciug upon him the fulfilment of his coutract is an act of 
injustice. The honesty or dishonesty does not rest with 
the contracting parties in the lesser contract, but with the 
Government in the pernicious arrangement and management 
of its superior contracts, 

I hope I have expressed myself clearly in the above pa- 
ragraph. It is an intricate subject and just beginning to be 


understood by the mass of the people, as one of whom I 


confess myself much indebted to Mr. Cobbett for the aid | 
derive from his clear, simplified, and irresistible statements 
and arguments upon this head. | candidly confess that 
had it not been for bis writings upon this subject I think 
there would bave been a coniplete stupor and incompre- 
hension reigning as to the real cause of the distress of the 
country and the difficulties attending the present system of 
Government. Further, so clear and complete do all his wri- 
tings appear to my mind upon this head, and so unnecessary 
does any kind of apparent aid or support appear to me to 
be, that, [ have avoided meddling with the thing as much 
as possible, under the idea that it was unnecessary, anda 
sort of presumption for me or any other political writer so 
to meddle with it. 

There is the same dishonesty attending one man’s enforc- 
ing an unjust claim or coutract altered by a superior 
power, as there is in another refusing to complete that which 
remains just and according to original agreement. As it is 
therefore not only notorious that all old standing contracts 
have been violated by the pernicious measures of the Govern- 
ment, as far as what are cailed the funds are in question, 
but equally notorious that there is no possibility of pay- 
ing what that Government has~contracted as debts by a 
funding system, unless with an evident injustice towards 
unborn generations, over whom we have no just controul, 
and for whom we have tio right to legislate, it follows, that, 
the greatest degree of justice will be accomplished by ap- 
propriating whatever is public property to the annihilation 
of this debt immediately, and by giving the real or bona fide 
creditor the greatest practicable extent of poundage. In 
saying that the Fundholder had no moral property in the 
Country, 1 meant that he had no moral pledge in the pro- 
duce of industry, and not that every individual who bears 
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veth us to consider how far money bargains are valid j, 
this country at this moment, when the value of money in te. 
lation to the necessaries of life has been doubled Within 
these ten years. We must put out of the question alj 
contracts for short periods, as these are not so liable to be 
affected by the measures of the Government, and consider 
the contract of a person who deposited one thousand 
pounds in the funds in the year 1812, and who has suffered 
it there to remain to this day, regularly receiving an interest 
at five per cent.’ Upon a first and superficial view, honesty 
and justice would seem to say, that this man’s contract 

should be held sacred on the part of the person or persons 

who borrow his money, and that, at any time, he may think 

proper, he should be at liberty to take back to himself his 

thousand pounds as a principal, according to the terms of 

his original contract. But there are two things to be con- 

sidered before such a decision be made. Has not the Go- 

vernment as a superior contracting power the means of 

altering the relative value of the money lent? And was not 

the lender apprised, at the time of his so contracting to lend, 

that the Government had this power, and that the state of 

the country and a combination of other circumstances 

would drive the Government to measures that must inevite- 

bly affect his contract, and that as to such affection being to 

bim favourable or unfavourable, being a matter of uncer- 

tainty, and a circumstance that could not before seen; but 

as distress prevailed in the country, and more particularly 
in the Government, the probability being, that the result of 

this contract would ultimately be unfavourable to him the 
lending party? The question as a whole is not as to 
Whether there ought not to bea strict adherence to cot- 
tract by the contracting parties, but whether it be not possi- 
ble for a third party so tovalter that contract, as to render it 
an Injustice to enforce it as binding on the party whose in- 
terest is affected to his serious loss, and to whom the execu- 
tion of the contract becomes altogether a different thing to 
what it was intended and expected to be when first entered 
into. These are points to be considered before we speak 
of the justice or honesty of adhering to contracts, and it is 
notorious that the man, who deposited one thousand pounds 
a in the year 1812, and who in the year 1813 re- 
ty pounds as an interest, received as an interest in 


the year 1822 a sum of m d ‘ 
received in the year 18 oney double the value of the sum 


his nominal capital. 


13, although he had not increased 
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tracting powers has changed the terms of this lesser contract, 
so as to double the gain of the oue party and the loss of the 
other, therefore, unless that Government, with its other mea- 
sures, had protected the losing party against this loss, the en- 
forciug upon him the fulfilment of his contract is an act of 
injustice. The honesty or dishonesty does not rest with 
the contracting parties in the lesser contract, but with the 
Government in the pernicious arrangement and management 
of its superior contracts. 

I hope I have expressed myself clearly in the above pa- 
ragraph. It is an intricate subject and just beginning to be 


understood by the mass of the people, as one of whom I ° 


confess myself much indebted to Mr. Cobbett for the aid I 
derive from his clear, simplified, and irresistible statements 
and arguments upon this head. | candidly confess that 
had it not been for bis writings upon this subject I think 
there would have been a coniplete stupor and incompre- 
hension reigning as to the real cause of the distress of the 
country and the difficulties attending the present system of 
Government. Further, so clear and complete do all his wri- 
tings appear to my mind upon this head, and so unnecessary 
does any kind of apparent aid or support appear to me to 
be, that, [ have avoided meddling with the thing as much 
as possible, under the idea that it was unnecessary, anda 
sort of presumption for me or any other political writer so 
to meddle with it. 

There is the same dishonesty attending one man’s enforc- 
ing an unjust claim or coutract altered by a_ superior 
power, as there is in another refusing to complete that which 
remains just and according to original agreement. As it is 
therefore not only notorious that all old standing contracts 
have been violated by the pernicious measures of the Govern- 
meut, as far as what are called the funds are in question, 
but equally notorious that there is no possibility of pay- 
ing what that Government has contracted -as debts by a 
funding system, unless with an evident injustice towards 
unborn generations, over whom we have uo just controul, 
and for whom we have no right to legislate, it follows, that, 
the greatest degree of justice will be accomplished by ap- 
Propriating whatever is public property to the aunihilation 
of this debt immediately, and by giving the real or bona fide 
creditor the greatest practicable extent of poundage. In 
“aying that the Fundholder had no moral property in the 
ty! meant that he had no moral pledge in the pro- 

uce of industry, and not that every individual who bears 
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the name of fundholder was —— ~— Sorrrinewiched 
without some compensation. 1a a aa littl a ven- 

lly fall upon those who have embarked a little all in the 
re is morally certain, and sufficient age — 
nings against that time, to lessen eae, » Te y on 
the parts of those who have given ; . , S- ee ery 
bad system of Government under which we “nat and es, 
in its turn, oppress all, distress all, and puase ral, - hase: 
itsown managers. It has led on successively to a wanton 
violation of all property and all contracts, and ut will be 
broken up by pursuing the same career. I'he violation of 
contracts then, as far as there will be any, will be on the 
part of the Government existing at this time, and not on the 
future Government, or any individuals Whose writings or 
speeches may influence it. I shall much like to see Andrew 
Middleton’s sentiments on this view of the question, as this 
will inevitably be the course the discussion will take when 
any thing like a settlement approaches ; and the bare weight 
of the thing is daily accelerating that period. ; 

By referring to my article on Property in last No. of the 
last Volume, | find that Andrew Middleton has objected to 
nothing there beyond my saying, that, the F undholder has 
no real property in the country, and that the time must 
come when his nominal property must cease to exist. | 
have qualified this expression in the same article, as | have 
generally done when I have touched upon this subject, by 
Saying, that, the property of the Crown and the Church was 
morally applicable to the disbursement of the Fundholder, 
L also added the property of the Aristocracy, but as this 
word Aristocracy is vague to be used on such occasion, | 
wish here to explain that I meant, and do now mean, those 
persons who notoriously urged on the war against France, 
and who have made immense fortunes for themselves and 
families by that war, and by the money that has been 
drained as taxes from the people during that war. I by no 
means wish to be understood as including every person be- 
cause he may either hold wealth or title. It might have 
been as well that I had omitted that word Aristocracy, 
beeause the subject, as far as it concerns the property of in- 
dividuals, is not a fit subject for individual discussion, but 
can be only properly handed by aConvention of the Re- 
presentatives of the whole People. Public property, such 
as that connected with the Crown and the Church, is the 
Property of every man, and fit for the discussion of every 
man, as to the best means of applying it. But thus much | 
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would say, that if the Debt, called National, be to be paid by 
the consent of the Representatives of the Peopie, it will be 
more just to apply such capital as has already been accu- 
mulated to that purpose, than to anticipate the capital that 
may be produced by the future industry of the country. 
At any rate I wish to see my children exempted from such 
a perpetual burthen, and that they shall reap the fruits of 
their industry without having to contribute to support a bur- 
then that has unjustly fallen upon me as well as upon them. 
In applying existing capital to that object it will be only 
making it change hands, and as this revolution of property 
will be brought about and effected by those who have pre- 
tended to dread all innovation and all revolution, the mea- 
sure will not appear half so odious as to paralyse all the 
future exertions of industry by entailing an immoveable 
burthen upon it. Something must be done, the thing 
canpot go on at present, and when we begin todo any thing 
by way of relief, the best way will be to do it efiectually 
and to annihilate all ideas of National Debt by some means 
or other. I know no better plan than that which I noticed 
in reviewing Mr. Harrison Wilkinson’s System of Finance. 
Take the property of the country that is properly called 
public property, relieve the Fundholder as far as that pro- 
perty is applicable or available to that object; wipe out all 
the remaining figures of the debt; and as a retaliation upon 
the landholder and an act of justice to the losing fund- 
holder, or as a just retribution for having incurred such a 
debt when he may have prevented it, throw all the future 
burthens of the country upon the land, and extract a sul- 
ficient revenue in future by a tax per acre. l can conceive 
nothing nor way of proceeding whatever that can be so 
equally just as this measure would be; and here the thing 
would be settled at once without any serious increase of 
existing distress, but to the almost instant reduction of that 
distress, provided the measure was accomplished or followed 
by the establisment of a complete Representative System of 
Government. Such a parliament as the present will not 
vote such a measure, it is not to be expected from its mem- 
bers, SO heterogenous; butin the case of one of those checks, 
Which such Governments are sure ultimately to meet, taking 
vice, itisa system that will be found immediately avail- 
ail. peg, Peramount to all others. The Landholder would 
" ave, his land with less charge upon it than at present, 

€ complicated and expensive machinery of the 
Present system, would be annihilated, and the Overseer of 
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198 Tilk REPUBLICAN. 
a Parish would be the only necessary taxgatherer. It ha 
been calculated by Mr. Wilkinson that a very small fais 
per acre would be an equivalent forall the necessities of the 
Government; that the revenue would always be certain, ang 
fixed, and known; and that it would carry the commerre 
of the country to an illimitable height, by leaving an open 
unrestricted trade and an untaxed produce to traffic with 
Of ali the schemes that were ever suggested, this is the 
least visionary ; because, by raising a fixed revenue from 4 
fixed and unchangeable basis, you leave every article of 
produce unshackled and free to take its own course and find 
its own level. No other form of raising a revenue can be 
suggested so cheap and so simple as this; it is literallya 
plan for the total annihilation of taxation, for the revenue 
neither affects the individual nor the produce of his industry 
It is simply a smali rent upon land, which those who hold 
rine oar | to _— who do not, assuming the principle 
and in an abstract point of view is the property of 
the whole people. It would leave every present holder in 
undisturbed possession, and he would, in fact, be a gainer 
from the reduction of all other taxation, and from the low 
3 mi" would ensue for all the necessaries or the luxuries 
. ts Pitre ve et i“ aes a system of finance 
his, | hear no more of that necessity of Malthus 
—, ngage 5 - —— ts population as a means 
iene 1 W 
should hear no more of’ th t h rtid ee are 
that dhe kelaaede at horrid, unnatural project: 
oman m gustr imself 
marrying, or by assuming aeeaddaee Ge Loma. va 
which is so preposterously, so unblushing! ite es 
the school of Malthus, as eae oa 
esa x ie us, as a heart-steeling apology for the 
eid dedi heen - ih Aig and the miseries 
: ustr -pro- 
dncien pant, ste node ious Classes, the property-pro 
i Another part of the doctrine laid down by Andrew Mid- 
eton, I deem unsound. He - 6 & 
th says: “ Surely therefore, 
e man who lends money to G 
thvtoe henlee diene on y o Government ought not to sut- 
constantly, that is, for a a mreppeienee ane wen : 
of the ptm a: rT. § upon the acts and regulations 
Amite here is a wide difference between 4 
eing compelled to abide by th d by 4 
ceatuak- y the laws enacted by 
upt Government and a voluntarily lendi f bis pro- 
perty to the support of such ee rece is | 
thw toash healt io ah ch a Government. There is 20 
there was a malt 1 e two cases; and in arguing 8s " 
analogy in the two cases, the whole arg" 
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ment of my friend Andrew is unsound, and the inference 
drawn neither just, proper, nor practicable. The laws ofa 
Government, however corrupt, are the existing laws of the 
community, and every member of that community must be 
subject to them while that Government is in existence; but 
if | know that Government to be corrupt, if 1 know it to be 
insecure, and if I wish to reform it, would it not be strange 
for me to apply all my property voluntarily towards its 
support, and expect security whilst I am seeking to destroy 
the very source of that security! If that loan was extorted 
from me, or if the alternative of my making it or its being 
taken from me were put, and I could not resist it, then the 
case would be different; but now, a voluntarily placing of 
money in the funds, after the years of warning as to their 
insecurity, can be only viewed as a gambling, and the 
gamblers must take the consequences, particularly deserving 
such consequences must be the pretended advocates of 
Reform, who place their property at such a hazard, and 
advance it for such a purpose. 

If justice requires that every fundholder be made secure 
in his funded property upon the ground that he had trusted 
the Government and placed reliance on its measures, then 
the same principles of justice should be extended to every 
holder of Bank-notes, whether forged or not, or whether the 
Bank breaks or not, for the putting forth these Bank-notes 
has been as much a measure of the Government’s as the in- 
stitution of the funding system: in short, it has been part 
and parcel of the same system, now it has been notorious, 
that, where many of those Banks have failed in their pro- 
mise to pay their notes, a sort of general ruin has extended 
around a certain district where those notes have been current, 
therefore, | should like to see what cause Andrew Middleton 
would shew why all these losses and this ruin shonld not 
have been averted by the Government at the time of their 
happening, keeping in view the principles of justice he 
wishes to have applied to the fundholder. I undertake to 
say, that the breaking up of the Bank carried on by Min- 
chin and Carter at Portsmouth created as great a degree of 
ruin, misery and distress, in the neighbourhood of that town, 
as the breaking up of the Bank of Euvgland and the funding 
system would occasion in London and its vicinity. The 
failure of that Bank seemed like a total exhaustion of the 
Property of that neighbourhood, yet, out of Hampshire, not 
aspark of sympathy was felt for the sufferers, and no one 
thought any thing about them: they were left to recover their 
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be just not to give it up. Whatever evils arise from the 


funding system in the end, or have arisen in its progress,’ 


hey must be attributed to this one act of misconduct, the hav- 
ing supported a Government that was bad, and that deserved 
not that support; of that could not be safely supported 
without an injury to the supporters. It has been a specula- 
tion throughout, and whether the fundholder does or does 
not get his deposit back, concerns not me; nor can I see the 
ustice of a third party interfering in the matter. I do not 
say what compassion would induce me to do in a case of 
extremity and distress; but certainly I should not feei com- 
passion because a person had lost money by a speculation in 
the funds, and by supporting a Government inimical to the 
interests of the governed. If any compassion arose in my 
bosom, it would be from witnessing the actual existing dis- 
tress, and not for the cause of that distress, which might 
have been avoided if the party had listened to good advice 
and serious warnings long and incessantly repeated. 

Justice ceases to be due where impediments to its prac- 
tice begin to be irresistible. It is futile to speak about jus- 
tice where it cannot be practised, as it becomes a mere taunt 
to the suffering party. All ideas of justice must yield to 
necessity, where that nécessity impedes the practice of Jjus- 
tice in a certain direction. ‘This is the case of the fund- 
holder. However just it would be to pay him all, necessity 
steps in and says there are no means wherewith to do it, 
without inflicting a ten thousand times greater degree of in- 
justice on others; therefore, the point to stop at would be 
Where the greatest degree of justice can be done to all. 
At the day of reckoning this must be the point of dis- 
cussion. Compassion, in such a case, can only be deemed 
a charitable relinquishment of right, or a merciful relaxation 
of the cords of justice where they would bear hard upon 
accumulated misfortune or misconduct. 

The expediency of paying the National Debt is a point 
sill more confined within the limits of possibility than the 
justice of the thing ; because, in an abstract view, the justice 
may extend beyond the possibility, but the expediency can- 
dot. ‘The expediency, as set forth by Andrew Middleton, is 
still more unsound as a doctrine than some of his other 
points. He seems to think that a majority of the middle 
po poorer classes are interested in the full payment of this 
ebt, and that if they had an idea that it would not be paid 
i Reformed Parliament, they would cling to the present 
‘ystem as the lesser evil. [ differ from him here widely, and 
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on the contrary, | think that two-thirds of the middle and 
poorer Classes have sufficient good sense to see that withoy 
the chance of getting rid of this debt a Reform will not by. 
nefit them. I never yet conversed with that poor man, o, 
man in the middle rank of life, that saw any thing amiss in 
the system of Government, whose first wish and object wes 
not the abolition of thatdebt. At all the mectings of th. 
industrious classes it has been denounced as the cause of aij 
the late and present distress, by the excessive taxation it oe. 
casions; and resolutions have been passed against its conti. 
nuance at almost every meeting where Reform of Gover. 
ment has been the question for consideration. ‘The notoriety 
of this matter is quite enough to settle the point of exped- 
ency, or that there is no ground to fear that any proposition 
of this kind will tend to prolong the present system of Go- 
vernment. I should fear for the reverse if the Reformers were 
to set themselves up as guarantees for the payment of the 
whole of that debt. 

No Government can have a just right to incur a debt that 
it has not the immediate means to pay. If an individual in- 
curs a debt and dies without property, his debt dies with 
him, and does not affect his children or next of kin; and 
such should be the case with a Government, for on the con- 
trary, if it were just to tax a future generation for our pre- 
sent comforts and conveniences, to what point may we go 
before it would cease to be just? . If such were to be the 
maxim of carrying on Governments, a foundation for per- 
petual slavery to the human race would be laid, and could 
never be got rid of. 

No credit ought to be given to a Government where the 
members of that Government are not responsible to the 
people. Credit given to a Government, such as the Go- 
vernment of this Island has hitherto been, is not like credit 
given to an individual; there has been no one responsible 
for it further than the Government has possessed the meats 
of throwing the debt upon the resources of the country. It 
is evident, therefore, and as just as evident, that when the 
power of that Government ceases, or in a figurative Sense, 
When it dies, its debt will and ought to die with it. In re 
fusing to pay that debt there will be no immorality on the 
part of the people, the quondam creditor must attribute bis 
loss to his folly, in trusting a being that had no means of 
payment. It is clear that the whole accumulation of that 
debt has been a continued act of hostility towards the peo 
ple ou the part of the Government: it will be rather strange 
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hen, When we have conquered or put down that Govern- 
ment, that we should turn round and offer to pay all its 
expences 1D making war upon us. If the debt had been 
vied in contributions that we could not have desisted from 
advancing, then indeed it would be right that we should 
think about paying it, or relieving our own party, but the 
whole thing has been a voluntary loan, and is so to this day, 
therefore, it would be no more just that the people should 
have to pay this debt, than that they should have to settle 
every debt due to every private individual in the coun- 
try, ‘or that has been due ever since this Government debt 
has been accumulating. The argument that will justify 
the one case will justify the other, and the compassion that 
may arise in the matter must be a subject for consideration, 
when the day of reckoning has commenced between the 
people and the Government. 

Having passed twenty-two weeks within the walls of the 
King’s Bench Prison, and having during my residence in 
this Gaol, been fixed into an apartment that looks into the 
Debtor’s Yard, I have frequently fallen into a reflection 
upon the nature of the laws between Creditor and Debtor; 
and after a great deal of conversation upon the cases of dif- 
ferent debtors, in which I have found they are all to a man 
sworn honest and ill-treated men, according to their own 
accounts, I have concluded that the sum of honesty would 
be increased, and the sum of human misery lessened, if 
there were no laws in existence to interfere between Credi- 
tor and Debtor, even in this commercial country. 

The first effect of the abolition of all such laws would be 
a prudent shyness in giving credit; and the second would 
be a punishment for fraud in many cases that now come 
under the denomination of debt; so that between those two 
effects, their would be but little lost by losing those laws. 
One half of the cases of debt that now come before the In- 
solvent Debtors’ Court, are cases of fraud, and the other 
half are cases where credit would not have been given, if 
laws to compel payment had not existed. It is a foul blot 
ou the legislation of the country, to see so many prisons 
crammed full of men under the denomination of debtors. 
No person ought to be imprisoned for any such a thing. If 
8 man voluntarily gives credit to another, and the debtor 
be really unable to pay, it is horrid that he should be sent 
to Prison for it, and if a man obtains credit under false pre- 
tensions, and with dishonest views, he ought to be treated as 
a thief, and made to work until his Creditor be paid, in 
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this, as in all other cases, the question of fact to be decides 
by a jury. ! . . 

As no man can be compelled to give credit, go where i 
be voluntarily given, upon fair pretence, it should be a yy, 
ter of risk with the Creditor, and he should not be allow; 
to enforce payment by throwing his debtor into prisop. 
which, under existing laws, injures the honest man, ary 
serves the purpose of the rogue. Having no such power to 
punish his debtor he would be more careful where he gaye 
credit, and, in the end, the honest man and fair tradesma; 
would be a great gainer; and the dishonest man and unfai 
trader would find his purposes frustrated, frow his characte 
and disposition being soon bruited abroad, and nobody wi. 
ling to credit him. Under existing laws, a dishonest trades. 
man runs in debt as far as possible, gets what is technically 
termed whitewashed, and begins again in some new district, 
where, if he can only make a show, he will be sure to find 
unlimited credit, either among dupes, or some such rogues 
as himself. It is notorious that there are such, and | have 
known many cases of men who pride themselves on living 
by this systematic plunder, called debt, and who make: 
regular trade of bankruptcy, compounding their debts, or 
getting whitewashed in the Insolvent Debtors’ Court. | 
have lugged in this subject as somewhat connected with the 
subject under previous discussion. The Creditor to the 
National Debt has trusted a notoriously unfair ‘trader, and 
if he can punish him for fraud, well and good, if not, | am 
of opinion that he has no just ground of complaint at the 
loss of his debt. He was warned of his customer, aut 
should have avoided him; and however I might compa 
sionate the distress of the deluded creditor 1 cannot admit 
the justice of relieving him at the expence of the industrious 
and honest man. 

As to the question of the Savings’ Banks; I understand 
they are supported by trustees, or by men of property guar 
anteeing a responsibility for the sums deposited in them: 
therefore, those persons must pay of course, as far as their 
property will pay. I am fully sensible that these Savings 
Banks are part of the Funding System, but not avowedly % 
by the Government, therefore, those persons who connec! 
their names with them as trustees and managers, must alls 
wer for the deposits made in their hands. 

I have always looked at the Savings’ Banks as thie last 
prop that could be applied to the Funding System. [thas 
succeeded as a prop, but other props are beginning (0 be 
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suck away from it, and down it must come with all its 
branches, props and all. There is yet time for many per- 
coos whose little all is embarked in this gulph to save them- 
gives; let them take this as another warning. and if they 
realect so to do, surely I, with others, cannot be accused of 
hard heartedness if I do not, by and by, yield them much 
compassion. There is yet time for many to repent and save 
hemselves; let not that time be wasted. Let as much as 
ossible of the loss be thrown upon the ruffians who will 
support the system with their last shilling. No man can 
stly call himself a sincere and honest Reformer if he leaves 
his little store in the funds to support the power that other- 
wise oppresses him, even to the certain loss of that store. I 
have met with such professors, but [I generally found them 
hollow, and could not award them much of my esteem and 
respect. It has been well observed by Mr. Cobbett, that if 
you keep this little store at home idle, the loss of interest is 
the price you pay for security in these very insecure times. 

I have now met Andrew Middleton to the best of my 
ability, and where I have not fairly replied to him I acknow- 
ledge myself a convert to his superior arguments. I am 
really disposed that this question about the fundholder shall 
besettled, as every other public question ought to be settled, 
0 the greatest benefit of the greatest number. No man 
living has a mind more free from prejudice than mine; more 
it becomes me not to say, than that I have no delight in 
persecutions, distresses, or cruelties. To do unto others as 
[would that others should do unto me, I know to be the 
ground work of all virtue and morality, but, I do conceive, 
that in this discussion, I have fairly questioned the justice 
‘ad the expediency laid down by Andrew Middleton in re- 
lution to the treatment of the fundholder. The question as 
‘0 compassion, I must leave until the time that compassion 
8 called into operation; until the real day of reckoning. 

lf Andrew Middleton himself, or any of you, Republicans, 
i ah dispute the conclusions I have drawn and the 
an erties laid down, as to the right of property, I 
mi © happy to print your arguments, and to refute them 
“il “tba by them according to their force. For the pre- 
_. a only endeavour to accelerate this anticipated reck- 
sung With the enemy. 

R. CARLILE. 
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THE REPUBLICAN, 


TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GaAgt. 





Sir, Bolton, Lancashire, June 25, 16» 
As a Republican, Materialist, and well-wisher to the cause you * 
engaged in, I take the liberty to enclose you an article from Zig, 
merman’s Work on National Pride. 1 copied it from a recent pub. 
lication entitled ‘‘ Lacon, or Many Things in few Words” jt vil 
assist a little in hunting down the game you have in view, for whic 
purpose I send it you. The task you have so stoutly taken in hay 
is an Herculean one, but you seein to possess the requisite industry 
well as spirit, and bid fair to deserve success, should you fail in cop. 
manding it. The present moment, thanks to our sapient rulers, js; 
golden one for the purpose, Let us never forget, however, that ve 
are not indebted to them for it; on the contrary, we owe it to thei 
gigantic attempts to annihilate every thing connected even with the 
name of liberty, to realize which, more than a million of lives an 
two thousand millions of money have been sacrificed in the late wa 
alone; and for no other earthly purpose than to stop the progress of 
liberal opinions, and thereby chain down the human mind to some. 
thing like its original calibre: and this too—hear it and blush, ye 
ignoramuses—after the recent failure of a similar enterprize in Ame. 
rica! Qur Government is remarkable in its superstitious regard fir 
precedents } they are eternally lugged in, like Sancho’s musty pr- 
verbs, to bolster up their arbitrary and corrupt measures, and y«t 
this American precedent, which might have been a warning toa 
child, seems to have entirely escaped our lynx-eyed horough-monger- 
‘ing numskulls, I congratulate my countrymen on the honest sie 
of the question, and you, Sir, in particular, that it was so. ‘Th 
consequences are now developing themselves in such a manner aso 
cause the blind to see, the deaf to hear, and the honest portion 
Englishmen to smile with ineffable contempt on their vain and infi- 
tuated crusade. To Pitt, the Heaven-born! but now, alas! Ear’ 
resolving Minister, our special thanks are due, He was, indeed, “! 
man, take him for a!! in all, we ne’er shall Jook upon his like again!” 
Such was the man to whom we are hugely indebted for the preset 
cheering prospect. Pitt's mind has brought us a full century ina 
vance to Republicanism, It is true, yourself aud family are sufler- 
ing severely in the cause of free discussion, but [ fancy it would be 
no easy matter in our day to cause the most ignorant of the simples 
village in the Kingdom to burn you in effigy. 1 rather suspect, that 
a proposition for a Subscription to enable you to pay your infamous 
Fines would meet with a much better reception from the com! 
Sense of our generation, But there is much to be done yet; old pr 
judices and habits, howeyer so ridiculous, foolish, or even Wick 
are not to be demolished in a day. You have, moreover, 4 hust 
mass of self-interest and hypocrisy to contend against, which ¥" 
require repeated and heavy blows even to stagger it, True prety ® 
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a searce article with them ; Religion is, therefore, a sovereign cloak 
for the rogues, and they will defend it in proportion as it is a cloak : 
the hypocrites are industrious too, Sir, as well as you; new churches 
and chapels are rising 1m all directions, affording but too palpable and 
substantial a proof that their trade is far f rom a losing concern, how- 
ever ours may fare. Ata recent mock charity harangue, delivered 
‘na Methodist Chapel at this place, it was kindly intimated at the 
fot of their childish collection of Songs, that s¢/ver only would be 
received at the door, and this they ventured on at a time when the 
ranters are rapidly spreading about them, The Ranters are about 
to build a theatre of their own here. Indeed, they but want a Wesley 
ora Whitfield to pitch the new party key, to enable them to beat 
their grandfathers in their turn: however, it seems they are not quite 
destitute, as we are informed, by only casting our eyes on the walls 
bere, that ‘* Sister Anne Armstrong’’ and ‘* Brother John Verity ” 
are to hold forth on a certain day therein named. These will un- 
questionably share the loaves and fishes in due time; these are, in 
fact, the alpha and omega with them all; remove the loaves and 
fishes, and away vanish their leaders, leaving the multitude to find 
their way to their Heaven as well as they can. I am not sanguine 
enough, 1 confess, to expect any thing like the realization of your 
aim in our day ; the multitude we// not think for themselves, conse- 
quently are easily duped. It is easier to be cheated than to think ; 
and, in truth, so little hope have I, at times, as to regret that I had 
not the good fortune to come into the world a century hence, in pre- 
ference to being surrounded by sheer cant, delusion, and hypocrisy, 
ltis to be hoped, other employment will be found in the next age for 
such as are at present employed in thundering their anathemas against 
all who endeavour to render existence worthy a rational being. The 
most we can hope in our time is to see a portion of the vermin better 
employed. 1 do not wish to discourage you, however; no, Sir, fire 
away atthem. Rome was not builtin a day, But a fatal supersti- 
tion still reigns in our country (Joanah Southcott, for instance, was 
ulgh becoming an additional swindle): towards the demolition of 
this fiend, 1 much approve of the suggestion of a sensible corres- 
pondent of yours at Kdinburgh, namely, the publication of our best 
antidotes at the cheapest possible price, without any name attached 
thereto, in preference to a false one, as suggested by such correspon- 
dent, Thousands would read, but are deterred by their ridiculous 
prejudice against a name: this prejudice is easily accounted for, and 
moreover very excuseable, Nearly all of us now in the meridian 
of life, in this country, amused ourselves when children by hanging 
_— burning a man’s effigy, whose genius we should by this time 
© reverenced had his writings, instead of his effigy, engaged 
ur playful years. Our Government were sensible of this ; but by 
Perma, Paine and his principles they have ensured the downfall 
“iene to a certainty, It is ‘n6w clear, even to prejudice 
me Da by pursuing their own headstting and lunatic plans, in 

€, Or rather to the exclusion of’éommon sense, they have 
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been nurturing a giant which has already brought them to penance 
aud will assuredly, at no distant day, completely demolish the 
“ Envy of surrounding Nations,” &c.—alias the Fungus of ly 
World. It is right that things should be properly designated aud 
no little mischief arises in the world from a neglect of this euide 
truth. ‘* Envy of surrounding Nations,” &c. has an Imposing sound 
and is admirably calculated to deceive and stifle enquiry. {t Seems 
now to be fast hastening out of fashion, and alas! it is high ting ‘ 
remove the satire, for | believe we are but little envied now, whaterg 
we may have been. 

I perfectly agree with you in your review of English history: | 
am surprised that any of our leading advocates for Reform should 
appeal thereto ; this is worse, in my opinion, than appealing to the 
Bible in support of morality! How Mr. Cobbett can reconcile 
Monarchy with Radical Reform, perhaps he will have the goodnes 
to inform us in due time; but as I am a little partial to the Gentle. 
man, 1 am willing to think he is travelling our way, only by a differ. 
ent route. I wish you may be enabled to pay your Fiues, and tha 
you will have an opportunity of discussing the point more at large, 
Were my means equal to my will, [ would in person throw down the 
required sum, so satisfied am I that free discussion must be produ 
tive of good, instead of evil, to the bulk of us, but there can be no 
doubt that free discussion would soon upset this corrupt system o 
ours. Attempts to smother enquiry let us pray for, they are ou 
anchor; every prosecution makes a thousand readers, if an acquittal 
ensue, and a heavy sentence like yours ten thousand ; and our rules 
at length appear to have got a glimpse of this, but luckily for w, 
too late to save them. Mr. Canning is acting the part of a sensible 
man in taking himself off to the East. He is commissioned, I pre- 
sume, to clear the stage for his employers, that they may escape the 
consequences of the winding up of the drama. With the exception 
of the East Indies, I believe there is not a spot on the face of our 
globe with people silly enough to be duped by these prime swindlers. 
But John Bull is so notoriously the creature of habit that there i 
nothing too gross for him to swallow, particularly if it chance" 
come recommended by any thing to which he has previously beet 
accustomed : and posterity will doubtless refuse to credit his supp" 
of a system which has long been seen through and faithfully app 
ciated by mankind in general. I have now dealt you out a decett 
long line, Sir, so long that you must even excuse the sending this 
very rough draft. I want practice for authorship, which it seem 
am having at your expense. 1 will try? if 1 can recompense y" 
with an essay, or a piece of argument, in a week or two. Yous; 

VERITAS. 





SPECIMEN OF NATIONAL PRIDE. 
Ir is with nations as with individuals, those who know the lei 
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pride and Ignorance are incestuous, and mutually beget each other. 
The Chinese affect to despise iuropean Ingenuity, but they cannot 
nenda common watch; when it is out of order, they say its dead, 
and barter ii away foraliving one. The Persians think that all foreiga 
yations come to then ‘rom a saiall tsland in the Northern Waters, 
parren and desolate, which produces nothing good or beautiful; for 
why else, say they, do the ituropeans, fetch such things from us if 
they are tobe hadat home. fhe Turk will not permit the sacred 
cities of Mecea or Medina to be polluted by the residences, or even 
footstep of a single Christian ; and as to the Grand Davee ef Japan, he 
isso holy that the sun is not perinitied to have the honour of shining 
on his iilustrious head. As tothe King of Malacca, he styles himself 
lord of the Wind; and the Mogul, to be equal with him, titles 
himself Nord of the World; and his erandees are denominated Rulers 
ofthe Thunder-storm and Steersman of the Whirlwind; even the 
ride of Xerxes who fettered the sea, and wrote his commands from 
Mount Athos; or of Caligula who boasted of an intrigue with the 
Moon, are both surpassed hy the petty sovereign of an insignificant 
tribe in North America, who every morning stalks out of his hovel, 
bids the sun good morning, and points out to him with his finger the 
course he is to take for the day; and to complete this climax of pride 
aud ignorance, it is well known that the Khan of Tartary, who does 
not possess a single house under the canopy of Heaven, has no sooner 
hnished his repast of mares’-milk and horse-flesh, than he causes a 
herald to proclaim from his seat, that all the Princes and Potentates 
of the Earth have his permission to go to dinner, ‘* The Arab,” says 
Zimmerman, ‘* in the conviction that his Caliph is infallible, laughs 
at the stupid credulity of the Tartar who holds his Lama to be im- 
mortal, Those who inhabit Mount Rata, believe that whoever eats 
aroasted cuckoo before his death is a saint, and firmly persuaded of 
the infallibility of this mode of sanctification, deride the Indians 
who dra a cow {0 the bed of a dying person, and pinching her tail, 
are sure, if by that method they make the auimal void herurine in 
the face of the patient he is immediately translated into the third 
heaven ; they scoff at the superstition of the T artarian Princes, who 
think, that their beatification is secure provided they can eat of the 
holy excrement of the Lama; aud the Tartars, in theirturn, ridicule 
the Brahmins, who, for the better purification of their country, 
require them to eat cow-duug for the space of six months, while 
these would one and ail, if they were told of the cuckoo method of 
salvation, as heartily despise and laugh at it. 

[have cited these ridiculous extravagancies to shew that there are 
wo things in which all sects agree, the hatyed with which they pur- 
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TO MR. R, CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL, 


Sir, Norwich, July 3, 1829 
In behalf of myself and the undersigned Subscribers, { respectiyly 
offer our unqualiited approbation of the great and Successful exertiogs 
that you have made, and are still making, for the EMAnci pation of 
your fellow-creatures froin that mental slavery which degradcs huinay 
nature, and enables the worst and weakest of our species to triumph 
over the manly and enlichtened advocates of Truth and Justice. 

I hope the day is uot far distant when Truth aud Justice shall 
cover the earth, and when Tyranny and Superstition shall for eve 
hide their accursed heads; when mankind, in ihe fiee possession, 
exercise, and enjoyn.ent of rational liberty of thought, speech, and 
action, shall be able to realize that Paradise of existence which cov 
sists of Peace on Earth, and Goodwill towards Man; and “ Tod 
as you would be done unto” shall become the immutable maxim of 
every humaa being on the face of the earth; when you, Sir, your 
worthy Wife and Sister, and all who strive to support the cause of 
Truth and Justice, against the brutal persecutions of lings and 
Priests, shall triumph in your exertions. 

Hoping you may live to see and partake of the triumphs of uni- 
versal Liberty, with every feeling of gratitude and esteem for you, 
Mrs. aud Miss Carlile, i do most sincerely, in unison with the under 
signed, subscribe myself, ‘ 


Your Sincere Admirer and Well-wisher, 
EDWARD NOBBS, 


P. S. The sum forwarded by this conveyance is £5. ds, dd. aud ii 
it was five times that sum I should rejoice. However, 1 have not 


done yet, as I hope to be able to make another remittance or two 
before November. 


FIRST SUBSCRIPTION IN THE CITY OF NORWICH. 


Ir is with the deepest sorrow and detestation that we view the unt- 
lenting persecutions inflicted on Richard Carlile and Family by the 
two Prosecuting Gangs, the one styling itself a Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, and the other.a Constitutional Association. 

It is lor Free Discussion we contend, on all subjects, and for the 
same opinions for which Richard Carlile is immured in a dungeon {0 
three yeats, in Dorchester Gaol; with the robbery on his Propetly 
of Fifteen Hundred Pounds in the shape of Fines) levied in the nate 
of a thing called a King ; a Wife and Sister in the same Gaol, wil 
a further Robbery and Kine of Five Hundred Pounds, We therelor 
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thought it our duty to raisea Subscription to enable him to pay such 


Fines so infamously levied. 


R. Carlile has appealed to every part of the Public except the 
Public Robbers, and he hopes not in vain to this City, 


Fdward Nobbs, coach-plater 6 
Vrs. Edward Novbs 2 
Thomas Gooch i) 
4 Polemic 9 
4 Naturalist 1 
Do. 1 
One who hates Persecution 1 
Thomas Harrison 1 
An Enemy to Persecution Y 
H. Bonny, a real Enemy to Per- 
secution y 
W. B. 2 
A few Friends to Civil and Reli- 
gious Liberty a 
Mr. Wigett 1 
C, Hewitt yy) 
Heary Payne and Co. 
R, Hooper 


W. Greene 

An Enemy to Oppression 

Jolly Bishop 

David Soman 

N. Lable 

W. Moore 

Mr, Plaford 

Jonathan Mattley, a Deist 

William Mayhew 

William Woods 

Harriet Fisk 

William Watson 

J. Watling 

Thomas Moore 

Robert Woodwards 

Robert Greene 

Martha Mattley 

Charles Goate > 

— Fox 

‘illiam Fox, jun. 

T. Crane . 

Henry Bryant 

A Hater of Falsehood and In- 
Justice 

James Barber 

James Linny 

Francis Reynolds 
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A Lover of Truth 
mas Livock 
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s. 
Un Ami ” 
A. B. 0 
A Despiser of Priestcraft 2 
A Theist 0 
Mr. Chaplin 0 
T. B. Deist and Republican 1 


A Friend 
Reason and 
guide, 
Whilst Unity shall bind us; 
When Kings and Priests are set 
aside, 
Free and happy then you'll find 
iis.—Joseph Gedge 
Robert Shaw 
B. Moore 
J. Plummer 
Mary Applegate 
A Grave-digger, Deist and Re- 
publican 0 
John Palmer, Deist and Repub- 
lican 1 
B. T. a Republican, and Enemy to 
Priestcraft 0 
William Rix, an Enemy to any 
Craft intended to enslave the 


Truth shall be our 


ofa rH Se 


People 1 
Thomas Kix, a True Deist 0 
A Female Republican 0 
B. Base, an Enemy to Kingcraft 

and Priestcraft 0 


Sarah Base, Female Reformer 0 
George Rix, an Enemy to Des- 


pots 1 
A. Gowen, an Enemy to Kingcraft 
and Priestcraft: 0 


J. D. a Deist of eighteen years 
standing, and aged only thirty- 
six 

Robert Payne 

Mr. Nimham 

W. Moore (second subscription) 

Henry Bryant do. 

Richard Todd 

Thomas Lovewell 

W. Watson, an Enemy to King 

and Priestcraft 

John Howard 

A Friend to Free Discussion 

James Bays, a Materialist 

Richard Earle 

Richard Brooks 
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s. d. 
George Watson O60 2 Paul Greenwood . : 
William Marshall 0 3 James Hubbard 04 
Noah Mollett 0 6 Arthur Alden 0 ¢ 
George Soons 0 6 A Few Friends 1 
William Symonds 0 6 John Burrel 0 
John Haws 0 2 Richard Wharton 0 § 
Henry Ames 0 3 Sarah Payne 0 § 
Henry Taylor 0 3 A Deist tongue-tied 19 
Charles Crotch 0 2 John Russel 0 3 
TO MR. EDWARD NOBBS, NORWICH. 
CITIZEN, Dorchester Gacl, July 8, 1822, 


1 AM happy in having to add to my list of supporters a 
string of names from the city of Norwich. Return my 
‘thanks to as many of the subscribers as you may herealter 
meet, and assure them that my constant endeavour will be to 
merit the countenance they have given me, and to prevent 
a blush ever falling upon the cheek of a person who shal 
identify himself with me. 

The whole of the principles [ advocate are explicitly 
avowed, and I have no fear of losing the support and assis 
ance of the person who once comprehends them and makes 
them his own by identifying bimself with me. They are 
principles we hold up to the most acute discussion, and court 
rather than sbrink from examination. We challenge all the 
learned professors of the Arts and Sciences, ail the Doctors 
ia Divinity, all the Bachelors of Divinity and Arts, and even 
all the Masters of Arts, or the whole host of the LEARNED 
RUBBISH that fills our Universities, our Pulpits, our Bar, of 
our Bench to impeach the principles we advocate in the 
shape of free discussion. 

We batter their systems and principles and they cannot de 
fend them, we stand ready to defend our own and they feat 
to attack them; what then can all this mean but that we ee 
right aud they are wrong? And on what do they rely but 
corrupt lastitulions supported by persecutions ? | 

Citizens of Norwich, cultivate the principles of Republi- 
canism with the utmostassiduity, as now is the most important 
eet for you to do it effectually. Withdraw your suppor 
cares carinii of faery Poet 
beithatnoble orci’ s he writings of homas ail Na. 

y noble work of Mirabaud’s called the System of Ne 
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ire must be your Holy Bibles; (bible meaning nothing 
more than book ) read aud recommend others to read them, 
and of you will soon feel warm aud glowing hearts and ex- 
anding minds, where all was before cold, careless, and 
ixed by the congealing effecis of Superstition, 
I am, Citizen, most faithfully yours, 
R. CARLILE. 








~~ 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, Guitpnatt, Jury 8. 





PROSECUTION FOR BLASPHEMY BY THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 


( From the * Times.’’ ) 


THE KING t. WRIGHT. 


As soon as the Lord Chief Justice had taken his seat, this case was 
called on by Mr. Abbott. Eight special jurors answered to their 
names, after which a tales was prayed by Mr, Gaselee, who, in the 
absence of Mr. Gurney, through indisposition, appeared for the pro- 
secition, and four common jurymen were sworh, While the officer 
was swearing the jury, the defendant, attended by several female 
friends, entered the court. She was-very neatly dressed, and her ge- 
neral appearance was pleasing. 

Mr. John Ellis stated, that the defendant was indicted for publish- 
ing two blasphemous libels, tending to bring the Christian religion 
into contempt. 

Mr. Gaselee said, that as it would be his painful duty to bring the 
paragraphs which were indicted under the notice of the jury, his 
leaned friend had properly abstained from reading them in bis open- 
ing, that their ears might not be more than necessarily wounded, It 
would not be his duty to address them at any considerable length, 
because the law of the case was completely established, and the ten- 
dency of the libels could not be mistaken. Christianity, as the great- 
est authorities had holden, was part of the English law, which would 
hot permit any attempt to subvert or turn into ridicule the religion of 
the country. Still he would not have sought for a verdict, if the de- 
fendant had only discussed particular doctrines of the Gospel with 
temper and fairness ; but when a libel assailed religion with mere ca- 
lumny, and represented it as one entire system of fraud and delusion, 
It became a duty to protect public morals by seeking the aid of the 
laws against its publishers. It was a matter of notoriety, that a per- 
Son named Carlile had been found guilty of a similar offence, and im- 
Prisoned in Dorchester gaol; but ‘this punisment had failed of pro- 
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ducing its legitimate effect—of removing the offender, OF even of 
warning others; for the sale of similar works had, until lately, beey 
continued in the same shop by other members of his family,” The 

too, had been visited with penalties ; but others had arisen to supply 
the poison on the same scene ; and among these unhappy persons 









was the defendant, who had no necessities to plead, for she was th, tion 0 
wife of a person engaged in trade, which enabled him to support his would 
family in comfort. In the first of the pamphlets in question, dated, Jan 
<* Dorchester Gaol, March 3, second year of the Spanish Revolutio,” quest 
and entitled ** An Address to the Reformers of Great Britain,” Mh, delive 
Carlile stated, what the jury would be glad to hear, that the sale of exalt 
his works had decreased, because persons were afraid to sell then, paper 
but promising that individuals should be found hardy enough to yp. Ho 
dertake the task. The passages complained of in this pamphlet wer ment, 
art of a letter, purporting to be a reply from Mr, Carlile to admoyi. Ha 
tions addressed to him by the Rev. Mr, Wait of Bristol. Whether Th 
this was a genuine correspondence, or only a subtile means of con. mean 
veying the venom to be diffused, was unimportant; for there could stand 
be no excuse for such a sentence as the following :—‘‘I am bound to all in 
tell you, Sir, that you are either an imposter as a priest, or an idolatur W 
as a believer and worshipper, of what is called the Christian religion; not. 
but which I deem to be a mythology as ridiculous in its present state H 
as it has been cruel in its ongin and progress.’’ In another part of 18 ¢ 
the same article the writer, alluding to the wish of his correspondent the’ 
for universal peace, thus proceeded in his calumnies :-—* Religion i) 
has been the chief source of war, and has vied with every other pen 
power and plague in inflicting misery and destruction on the buma yeal 
race. If you wish for universal and constant peace in preference to me 
all other objects, you must advocate the Representative System of 7 
Government, the abolition of religion established by law, and the laws 1 
relating to it, and the toleration of all opinions.” ‘There was one line, not 
not included in the indictment, which would sufficiently show the spi- { 
nt in which this system of blasphemy was pursued. ‘* Ail our motto J At 
is perseverance,” The next passage was in an article purporting to be the 
a letter to Mr. Carlile, signed “* Amicus,” of so revolting a descrip lett 
tion that he trusted it would not find its way into any report of the J pe 
trial, [The learned Counsel read the passage, which consisted ofa De 
burlesque on the Apostie’s Creed, and especially of the miraculous pe 
Conception.] ‘Zhe next libel was contained in another “ Address to 
the Reformers,” dated 23d of April, in the same year, and was in the | lo 
form of a letter from Carlile to Mr. Abraham Taylor. Here, amidst to 
Some anticipations of a change in the system of Government not now . sh 
er soenaaatle, the writer thus continued his attacks on our faith:— | hi 
Representative System of Government would soon see the pr F to 
prety of turning our churches and chapels into temples of science, Fe 
and cherishing the philosopher instead of the priest. Kingcralft and , it 
priestcraft | hold to be the bane of society, and to entail all thosem- J bh 
niet are now and have been constantly felt by the great body 


These two evils operate jointly against tne welfare ° 


e 
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mind and body ; and to palliate our miseries in this life, the latter 
egdeavours tO bamboozle us with a hope of eternal happiness—a vain 
and ridiculous notion. he ‘earued Counsel then proceeded to read 
another paragraph, through which we do not deem it proper to follow 
him, and concluded by expressing his assurance, that if any repeti- 
ion of the crime should now be attempted under colour of defence, it 
would be treated as it ought by the authority of the court. 

James Rignal proved that he purchased the two pamphlets in 
syestion for 2d. each, at No. 99, Fieet-Street, and that they were 
delivered to him by the hand of the defendant. He was then cross- 
amined by Mrs. Wright, who’ read the questions from a written 
. ogee ay 

How do you get your living?—Il have a pension from Govern- 
ment, and am agent to the Society for the Suppression of Vice, 

Have you ever sworn jor or against the King? 

The Lorp CuturF Justice requested Mrs, Wright to explain the 
meaning of this question; but she did not appear herself to under- 
stand it. The witness at length said he had never been a witness at 





to alin a Court of Justice except on similar occasions. 

lor Were you not discharged for giving false evidence ?--No; I was 
Mn; not. 

ile How came you to be discharged ?—I cannot very well teil; 17 or 
af I8of us weré dicharged at once; but since that time the Lords of 
mt the Treasury have taken our case into cousideration, 

on What religion were you of ?—Were you discharged without a 
, pension ?—1 had no pension at first, but now I have one of £70 a 
. year, 

0 What is the ninth commandnient? 

ft The Lord Chief Justice refused to suffer :be question to be asked. 
‘ The defendant proceeded to put some other questions, which were 
’ not important to the matter in issue. 

" The passages charged as libellous were then read hy the officer. 
, At the request of Mrs. Wright the whole of the articles from which 


the passages indicted were selected were read, and also the two 
: letters from Mr. Wait to Mr, Carlile. In these the writer, who ap- 
peared to be a clergyinan, exhorted Mr. Carlile +0 abandon his 


Deistical opinions, aud proposed several Christian writers for his . 


perusal, 

Mrs, Wright, being called on for her defence, began to read a 
long manuscript to the jury. She commenced by requesting them 
(0 pay no attention to her legal antagonist, whose flimsy sophistries 
she had anticipated, and whose Christian zeal was instigated by no 
higher motive than his fee. For herself, she challenged her enemies 
'o show that she nad been actuated by any mean or base design in 
selling the pamphlets in question; she was a married woman and a 
mother, bred up to the genteel profession of Jace-making and em- 
broidery, and able to earn double the amount which she received from 

t. Carlile. She had stood forward in this great cause, by the 
Consent of her husband, because she had read Mr. Carlile’s works ; 
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she had imbibed Ins principles, aud she would strive while she had 

life to diffuse them. She felt as the Christian Martyrs—infatuated 

but heroic victims of superstition—-had felt when they laid doy, 

their lives at the stake; and she submitted with joy to * this wor 

than Pagan persecution.” She came to the trial with a spirit which 

dungeons could not damp; she desired no gain but the approbation 

of Mr. Carlile and his family; and if further persecution was in stor. 

she was willing to bear it. She then proceeded to analyze the jp. 

dictment, contended that the term ** blasphemous” was a mere beg. 

ging of the question, and that the words ** lnprous, profane ang 
wicked,” were only unmeaning adjectives as applied tosuch a charge, 
She did not desire ‘to bring religion into contempt,” but to putitg 
the proof—not to subvert the laws, but to amend them. She neithe; 
liked the laws, for they were not made by the people; nor admired 
the religion, for she did not believe it: but it was absurd to SUppose 
she could overthrow either, if they were founded on truth and justice, 
The word * false’? which was formerly inserted in those indictments, 
Was now corruptly omitted, and thus the whole essence of the issue 
was withdrawn from the consideration of the jury. She then pro. 
ceeded to defend the sentiments expressed in some parts of the libel, 
although admonished by the Lord Chief Justice to pass to something 
more likely to serve her. She then produced Mr. Fox’s eloquent 
sermon ** on the Duties of Christians towards Deists,’’*aud read first 
the Preface, and then the Discourse, to the end. As she was pro- 
ceeding with a paragraph in which Mr. Fox, in summing up theevi- 
deuces, in support of Christianity, admits the bare possibility of 
some of its proofs failing in order to enforce more strongly the weight 
of the general mass of evidence, 


Mr. Dornford, one of the special jurors, interfered, and asked if 
all this ought to be heard? 

The Lord Chief Justice.—It does not seem to me relevant, but 
one 18 unwilling to prevent a defendant from urging all that she 
thinks may serve her. 

Mr. Dornford.-—Vhe manceuvre is quite evident, my Lord. 

T he Lord Chief Justice.—I shall stop her if she advances any 
thing which we ought not to hear 3 

Mr. Dornford.—All this is an attack on Christianity, my Lord. 

rhe Lord Chief Justice.—No, Sir; LT understand the reverse; 
what she is now reading is certainly inoffensive. 

The Defendant having finished reading the Sermon, proceeded to 
quote a number of authorities from learned and pious writers, against 
prosecutions for Blasphemy. She cited Bentley, Bacon, Lardner, 
Bishop Watson, Archbishop Newcombe, and Dr. Burnett, who had 
siven Opinions against the attempt to put down Infidels by secular 
power, She urged that the great defenders of Christianity had re- 
presented God as permitting the existence of Infidelity to try the 
Sincerity of believers ; and asked if the Society for the Suppression 
= V bey Snatch from the Almighty his own means of trial? 
be wees wy to the patronage bestowed on Missionaries who went {0 

€ established faith of other countries; who scoffed at the 
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religion of the people in their very pagodas ; and who would think 
that in overturning it they did God service. VW as it said, that by the 
obstinacy of the Cariiles they increased their offence > ‘First, let it 
ye shown to ke an ofience—otherwise obstinacy was A virtue ; it was 
the very soul and essence of the faith of the first Christians ; it ani- 
mated the Apostle when he said, that * neither death, nor life, ner 
angels, HOT principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, should sepa- 
rate him from the love of God.’’ She observed on Mr. Justice Bai- 
ley’s expressions in passing sentence on Ma ry-Ann Carlile, and Mr. 
Gurney’s speech in aggravation, though informed that these things 
did not bear on the question. How did the Courier Newspaper dare 
call M, A. Carlile * a wretched woman,” while they said nothing of 
that wretched man Mr. Canning—that writer of blasphemous paro- 
dies? She then went on to quote passages from Dr. Watson, ad- 
mitting that the Jewish History contained difficulties; from Dr. 
Watts, expressive of the distressing doubts with which he had been 
visited; and from Paley. She urged that the only effect of prose- 
cuting unbelievers would be to encourage them to use mean disguises, 
such as Hume and Gibbon had condescended to wear. She said that 
she might be content to suffer from the bigotry of the prosecutors if 
she could think it honest: but when she saw them passing over the 
vices of the great—suffering every gross publication which did not 
lead to free enquiry—conniving ar the elegant swearer, and the ac- 
complished drunkard—she could not believe them to be even well- 
meaning fanatics, After retiring for a short time to attend to her 
infant child, she proceeded with her address, contending that she had 
broken no known law, and that unless the Jury approved of those 
principles on which the martyrs were brought to the stake, they 
ought to find her not guilty. She declared that it was the intention 
of Mr. Carlile, his family, and herself, to persevere as long as any 
means were left, in diffusing their principles, and concluded by ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Be firm, then, and do your duty. I will do mine. I 
scorn mercy, and I demand justice !’’ 

The Lord Chief Justice, after stating the substance of the Indict- 
ment, observed that the Defendant was not called on to answer for any 
reasouable or fair discussion on the truth of Christianity in general, 
or any of its particular tenets. The law permitted that every subject, 
however sacred, should be freely, yet moderately and temperately 
diseussed ; but it would not yield its protection to gross and scanda- 
lous calumnies on the established faith. It would be a most extraor- 
dinary State of society in which the privilege of defaming that reli- 
son On which all its institutions were built, should be conceded, 
The publication had been clearly proved ; indeed, it had been avowed 
and gloried in by the Defendant; and therefore, the only question 
would be whether the passages bore the character imputed to them 
by the record, ‘Ihe learned Judge then read the paragraphs set out 
in the Indictment, and left the Jury to say if they could doubt of 
their meaning. Much had been urged, to which, if applied to a 
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different case, he should readily accede ; he meant those arguments 
which had been largely quoted to show the impolicy of attempting 
to support religion by the secular power ; and these certainly would 
have great weight if a grave and serious disquisition were indicted: 
but it would be hard to show that every society had not a right ty 
support it against calumny and slander, and to protect the young 
and uninformed from the influence of more contumeiious abuse, jf 
the Jury thought these passages were only parts of a fair and tem. 
perate discussion of the sacred topics to which they had reference, 
they might acquit the Defendant; but it they considered them a 
gross and indecent attacks on religion, they must find her guilty, 

The Jury turned round in their box for about two minutes, and 
then returned a verdict of GUILTY. 





TO SUCH CHRISTIANS AS CALL THEMSELVE 
REFORMERS, AND SUCH REFORMERS A 
CALL THEMSELVES CHRISTIANS. 


‘al 
>) 
. 
N 





Dorchester Gaol, July 8, 1822, 
IDOLATORs, of your gross Idolatry. 

THAN this to you an address more important I never com- 
menced. That you may read and reflect upon it with sin- 
cerity of heart and impartiality of mind I earnestly eatreat, 
For once lay aside all prejudices and enjoy the repast 
of being mentally honest in a candid examination of the 
grounds upon which you assume the denomination of Chris- 
tians, and consider with me, whether it be possible that a 
Christian can deserve the epithet of Reformer? 1 commence 
with telling you that the idea of joining the epithet Christian 
to that of Reformer is so incongruous to my comprehension 
that I wonder how any persons in this country can delude 
themselves with the practice, and I shall proceed with an 
explanation of the incongruity of ihe two ternis. 

In the present comparatively enlightened age the word Ke- 
Jormer designates a desire to root out all the corruptions that 
operate upon the mass of the people, to give them new aud 
more rational institutions than they have hitherto possessed, 
and such as shall cradually improve their Conditions as asso 
ciated human beings. It does not designate the desire or in 
tention to reform the government or any of its justitutions 
upon any former model or precedent, but to follow up the 


ine) ! : ; : 
principle that is consistent with the daily expanding mind of 


the enquiting freeman, and improve upon all past institu 
nL PAG improvement be practicable. The right meat 
ing o r -eformer. as ic0ec le of this 
=e By t Ag set Reformer, as used among the people o! this 
re at this moment, is expressive of FREE DISCUSSION, that 
shail test the value of every existing custom and iustitufon. 
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support and exhibit in brighter colours that which is good, 
aad throw down that which is not good or conducive to the 
veneral welfare. Upon this view of the word Reformer, or 
upon this only real principle of Reform it will be ever syno- 
nymous with the word Freedom, and whatever Reformers 
may accomplish, the epithet must be always necessarily 
kept up, and the man who clings to ill-founded institutions, 
because, either of their antiquity or of the number of dupes 
who may so adhere with him, cannot be justly termed a Re- 
former. It remains for me now to show, that the Christian 
Church, or Christianity, is one of those ill-founded institu- 
tions, to dispute the right of the Christian to call himself, or 
to be called a REFORMER. 

I will not speak of Christianity as it has been found in 
practice, or as it is to be found in practice at this day; I will 
go to the fountain head; I will take it as described in the 
Book called the New Testament, and thence shew that it is 
an ill-founded institution generated upon a fable, as a mere 
deviation from other mythologies and idolatries that existed 
among the early races of mankind, or at the time that Chris- 
tianity originated. 

The Book called Matthew's Gospel is admitted by all en- 
quirers to have been the first book extant of all that now re- 
main upon the subject of Christianity. This book opens the 
story of Jesus in this very unsatisfactory manner. After 
going through that very common and very ridiculous prac- 
tice of the oriental nations in counting their generations from 
some notable ancestor, all of whom seem to have fixed upon 
thename of Abraham, (for Mahomet as well as Jesus claims 
a descent from Abraham) the story opens thus: ‘“‘ Now the 
birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise: When as his mother 
Mary was espoused to Joseph, before they came together, 
she was found with child of the Holy Ghost.” Reader, 
Whoever thou art, stop here and know, that ALL STORIES 
ABOUT GHOSTS ARE FABLES. No such substances, no such 
shadows, are in existence. It isa phantom that has been 
generated in the frenzied brain of some very superstitious or 
very wicked person, probably some priest, for the purpose 
of terrifying, robbing, and enslaving mankind. When you 
hear or read of a God or a Devil, or any kind of Ghost or 
Spirit, that can assume any shape and appear in any place, 
DISBELIEVE IT; there is no such a God; there is no such a 
Devil; there are no such spirits in existence; there never 
Were any such. The discovery of the gaseous principle of 
matter has scientifically annihilated every idea of spirit. 

he whole tmiverse and every thing contained in it is proved 
4 certainty to be material; and though we see constant 
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e. ‘ 
changes in different substances, they are not spiritual. | 
chemical or material changes; they are the effects of “doe 
. a us One y 
riety of matter operating chemically upon another Neto 
Admitting that such a person as Jesus oice eer 
the story of his being born of Mary three or four we - 
. ee . Yr Mopthe 
after she was betrothed to Joseph, to be true, which Id _ 
3 ; 7a . cAnc o ’ “oN O } t 
believe for reasons to be hereafter stated, | feel justifed 2 
saying that the mother of Jesus, instead of being ; Dur ‘ 
. ° 9 A thm 1) © Ane 
undefiled virgin, must have bads-d Weebaiinte. wt leise wren 
person, and Jesus an illegitimate Jew child. | diuaiy has 
ic otro: 7 2 it at , 7 hati Of 
this upon natural principles, aud from the certain know! 
of the present day, that the stories al Per eager 
, present Gay, 1a 1e stories avout Gods, such as Ju- 
piter or Jehovah having had intercourse with women on thi 
OEE OE aa mel i 
earth, are 2ross fables that ougnt to he scouted from all 
present schools, if not from the history of the | sheer scmn 
Cel . uistory of the puman race, 
elsus the Roman, who was one of those philosophers tl 
combated the Christian religion at its origi PRL tote: 
Jesus was the frui at its origin, asserted, that 
“ was He fruit of an amour carried on between. Mary 
vho was a Jewis illi — ee i 
But. | shea Nati and Panthera a Roman soldier, 
b>] oO e > : . = 
or some ot! nie pure invention on the part of Celsus, 
mage her person for him, as he wrote full two hundred 
y in the pres in traci 
b y present age, in tracing the father of that cele- 
rated character George Canni : ; 
iki ti orge Canning, or in discovering with 
1om Mrs. Hunn bis avowed moth of" 
' ved mother had an amour in be- 
getting him, whilst all the parties are livi 
dion would it bef P re living, how much more 
wis or a Roman Catholic to discover with 
om the mothers of Martin Luth 
—_ nag suther or John Calvin had an 
our in bringing them into the world. Two hundred 
years, sixteen centuries back, might be consi oe ee 
Minnie : , might be considered a greatet 
pse of time for the purposes of oblivior 
ears, now letters and «eae emia than a thousand 
Feesciide therefore arent are become so very common. 
the father of Jesus wa a oo eens fe a 
do es cottaiaty mcg s a Roman soldier, though we know 
c \ ’ 
Seduced ted tenia soldiers were scattered throughout 
She iiieeasionrine : a Roman Province. 
. < os cae i - ‘ , 
the scientific sce tic of the eo —_ 
i y > ! 
the simplest nae le e present day, and I should expect 
‘ < pe Vv ‘ - = . 
would shrug their shot ‘tne in this country, at this day, 
sho or 2 , : a? 5 . 
upon the eatiie aa sith entertain some sinful doubts 
with their religion 1¢ tale were put to them as unconnected 
My reasons { . 1; 
- Sons ior disbelievi . 
person ever existed in Fader in: hg mg ale — 
lack of all corroborati udea, or elsewhere, are founded in the 
‘ o ? : . 
ter. N ing evidence in the history of that mat- 
o one has ever atiempted 
any Christians in the | pted to shew, that there were 
and of Judea or its neighbourhoo 
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when Vespasian and Titus overran it, aud when Jerusalem 
was taken and destroyed by the. latter, but it has been as- 
erted by many Christian writers, that there were no Chris- 
sjans in judea at that time, which was full seventy years af- 
rer (be supposed birth ot JESUS, and a tats r period than any 
alluded to in the historical part oi the New lestament. 
Now we know that the Christiaus were never a migrating 
tribe, but were a sect scattered among other sects, and thus 
sumerically increased ; the inference is thereiore irresistible, 
that the sect of of Christians were not known in Judea before 
the destruction of Jerusalem by ‘Titus, and this was seventy 
years after the supposed birth of Jess, or forty years after 
his supposed crucifixion. ihe non-existence of the Chris- 
tian sect in the territory of Judea is supported by the absence 
of all notice cf any such sect by that elaborate historian 
Josephus, who was a leader in the last wars, of the Jews, 
aud witvessed their extinction as a nation, and who wrote 
his history at Rome some years atter that period, or perhaps 
as late as the year SO of the present era. He has not men- 
tioned the existence of the sect of Christians at Rome, or in 
any of its provinces, and whoever has read bis writings, and 
seen the manner in which he has discussed the tenets of all 
the sects that were then in existence, will feel satisfied, that 
if there had been such a sect known to the Roman Govern- 
ment in the time of Josephus, he would certainly have 
wentioned them. ‘This inference is borne out by the fact 
that an interpolation bas been made upon his writings for 
the purpose of filling up this deficiency in the Christian 
History, which interpolation almost every Christian histo- 
tian has been obliged to acknowledge. 

Ii it be said that Josephus must have felt an enmity to- 
wards the Christians, and’ from that enmity might have 
lailed to notice them, we turn immediately to his contempo- 
tary, Pliny the elder, the most celebrated of the Roman 
historians of that day, and we find in him the same iguo- 
rance of any Christian sect. Pliny could not have felt the 
prejudices which may be attributed to Josephus, and the 
absence of all notice of a Christian sect within the first cen- 
tury of the alleged Christian era, by any writer who was 

nown to live and to write within that period, is all the 
Proof that can be necessary to prove that the whole story 
about Jesus Christ is a fable, and that the writings of the 
book called the New Testament were not in existence until 
the second century; because those wrilings relate notorious 
ann in saying the Christian sect was known through- 

a and the whole of the Roman provinces before the 
tuction of Jerusalem. To the impartial inquirer there 
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every evidence to shew, that the Christian Writings are 
fables of the second century, written upon the lraditions oj 
the sect of Christians, after that sect had become nuiperg, 

that the scene, or drama of the fable, was iaid at Jerusaien 
many years after the destruction of that city, aud when de. 
tection became dificult, and denial unavailing, with ap he 
norant fanatical muitiiude: for it was with the slaves apd 
very dregs of the Roman p ople, that this new idolatry Ori. 
ginated, or was first received; and in the Losoim of suoj 
animals alone will it linger now until it be extineuished. 
There were not the same means of examination and detec. 
tion in those days that we know have, as a very small por. 
tion of the people could read or write, or kuew avy thing 
of history, of science, or any thing bevond mere household 
or social duties. books written on paper, or parchment, 
or metals, were things confined to the sole possession of the 
wealthy. 

The reader wiil bear in mind that ail the books of { 
New Testament were professedly written soon alter the al: 
leged crucifixion of Jesus, by persons who are said to have 
been contemporary with him, and with the exceotion of 
Mark, Luke, and Paul, the alleged authors are said to have 
been the immediate disciples or companions of Jesus: yet. 
beyond a slight notice of Herod, Pilate, Agrippa, Felix, and 
afew others, these books give us no account of what mu’ 
have been passing in Judea at the time of their date, thous) 
scenes the most important, convulsions the most dreadtul, 
and carnage such as was never before or since described was 
taking place. The fact is, that at the time these books were 
fabricated, the horrors of the war in Judea, and the destruc 
tion of Jerusalem had become a stale and forgotten subject: 
and the pretended prophecy in one of the Gospels of the 
destruction of that city was written after the thing had 
passed and was notorious. The rapture also of the wrile 
of the Apocalypse about his New Jerusalem coming dow. 
from heaven, must have originated with the knowledge thi 
the real city of Jerusalem had been destroyed. . It is merely 
necessary to add that the books which now form the volum 
called the New Testament, were but a small portion of te 
Gospels and Epistles that were afloat in the second a 
third centuries of the Christian era, that they had accum 
lated to such a heighth, and had become so contradicto!: 
and so outrageous upon Common sense were some of the la 
bricated miracles, that as soon as power became identi’ 
with the Christian idolatry, a council of bishops was called 
and In the fourth century, the present volume called the 
New Testament was formed, and the remainder of the 6 
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pels and Epistles rejected by the votes of an assembly, 
more turbulent, aud more ignorant, if possible, but not less 
corrupt than the present Parliament of this country. The 
inference to be drawn from these facts then is, that the 
books on which alone the Christian religion has any foun- 
Jation are fubulous; of which, to an intelligent impartial 
observer, there is both external and internal evidence; and 
consequently, that Christianity is an idolatry which every 
lover of truth must reject, and a corrupt institution which 
every real Reformer, and corrector of abuses, must wish to 
root out and throw down. | 

It is within my knowledge that the most distinguished Re- 


formers in this country are convinced of the necessity of 


putting down this idolatry and allidolatry. One of them in 
writing to me says: “$1 FIRMLY BELIEVE THAT THE CONDI- 
TION OF MAN CAN NEVER BE AMELIORATED TILL HE RE- 
NOUNCES HIS RELIGION, WHICH IS A NOXIOUS LEAVEN, THAT 
WILL MOST CERTAINLY SOONER OR LATER VITIATE ALL HIS 
INSTITUTIONS HOWEVER WISELY THEY MAY BE CONTRIVED.”’ 
[have no authority to use the name that was attached to 
this, but I assure the reader that it is thesentiment of a most 
virtuous and most respectable man, aud one who we terma 
professional character. In using the phrase of éhe most dis- 
limguished Reformers, | wish to case the tremor and palpi- 
lations of some of the.men who consider themselves the 
leaders of the self styled and miscalled Radicals: I do not 
mean them, and 1 by no means wish to wound their very 
religious feelings. I cannot consider those men the most 
distinguished Reformers whatever they may think of them- 
selves, whom I see pandering to all the base passions and 
prejudices of an ignorant idolatrous multitude, and to the 
equally base passions of each-other;-and whese whole and 
sole object appears to me to be a grasping at power and 
proit upon the force of a clamorous and unprincipled po- 
pularity. 

Much has been said about. the morality of the New Tes- 
lament, and about its being superior to any other code of 
morals; but thisis not a fact, which a brief review will soon 
explain, = grant there are a few moral sentences, but what 
= they when mingled with such tales as a wife being got 
hyn wy by . Holy Ghost, and the husband convinced of 
Gabe cream: or as Luke’s book says; that the Angel 
highly Came in unto her, and said, Hail, thou that art 
. Y favoured, the Lord is with thee; blessed art thou 
at hi women. And when she saw him, she was troubled 

. 8 Saying, and cast in her mind what manner of saluta- 

this should be; And the Angel said unto her fear not, 
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Mary: for thou hast found favour with God. And, behois 
thou shalt conceive ia thy womb, and briug forth a Son, and 
shalt call hisname Jesus. Then said Mary unto the Ango 
how shail this be, seeing £ know.nolaman? Aud the An. 
gel answered and said unto her, the ffoly Giost fhiail con 
upon thee, and ine power of the freghest shall ove 
thee: therefore also that boiy thing whiea shall be born of 


nllod the San of (40 iar arnth ,, 
thee, shal] he caiiec the ou oi Ged. rOri WitLD Wog hothing 


i coe a 
isha iow 


. “e 9 ) — ‘ oOnvter _] oc Q ,! 4 

shall be impossible. And Mary Sala, bebo.d the hand. 
. . ‘ l ,4 ’ ¢ ry ee at «. wast ‘T } - ? 
maid of the Lord: ia’ Be UnLO me acCoralup to een Word: 


W hat a lesson for young yeople! What ascheme for seduction! 


How pretty the sequel of the story where Mary and her 
cousin Elizabeth gossip about what the good Angel Gabriel 
had‘done for them! Curistians! call you this the morality 
of your New Testament ? Is this the sort of morality you 
are continually thrusting upon the attentions of your sons 
and daughters? Shame, shame upon you, ye worst of hypo- 
crites! ye worst of Idolators! 

Can we call it morality where Jesus is made to say: 
* Think not that [am come to send peace on earlh: I came 
not to send peace but asword. For | am come to set a man 
at variance against his father, and the daughter against her 
mother, and the daughter-in-law. against her mother-in-law. 
And a man’s foes shall be they ef bis own household.’ 
This is the only prophecy connected with the Christian teli- 
gion that has been fulfilled, for the sectarianism that has ari- 
sen upon the unintelligible dogmas of the Christian Rei: 
gion, has’ really produced, and is still producing, all those 
horrid dissensions,; and will continue so to do until it be pul 
down: ‘There are many other of the dogmas of the New 
Testament that are at variance with all the recognized mora- 
lity of the present day, but this suffices to shew that it is not 
a code of morals superior to all others. The books called the 
Gospels are, in particular, contemptible compositions as me 
ral treatises, or as collections of moral precepts, and vague 
and contradictory on all the great.moral duties of man. 

Thus far then, I consider I haveshewn that the Christian 
religion js an idolatry founded upon fables and a corrupt 
stitution. In another letter I sball shew you what the 
present practice of Christianity is, how it corrupts ali politi 
cal institutions, and the impossibility of a man being evel 4 


real Political Reformer without warring upon this worst ob 


all political abuses. R. CARLILE. 
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